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ABSTRACT 

This article argues that students are not receiving a 
high quality social studies education and are not being prepared for 
citizenship in a democracy; that the most serious failings of social 
studies courses are conceptual, philosophical, and ideological, and 
that what social studies experts want students to learn is not what 
parents and other citizens expect them to learn. An irony in the 
current trend toward global education is, that it permits teachers to 
forget that one of the biggest curricular reforms of the 1920s and 
1930s was the "expanding environment" approach, whereby children were 
taught concepts of self, families, schools, neighborhoods, and 
regional environments before taking up such vast considerations as 
the oneness of all humankind with which the globalists would now have 
them begin. An emphasis on reflective decision-making is criticized 
for its failure to promote the learning of social studies facts. The 
few social studies-related courses that most school systems require 
will not endow future citizenry with informed political visions. 
California is lauded for its recent social studies curriculum guide, 
"The History-Social Science Framework," that combines history, 
geography, and civics into a 12-year sequence promoting the teaching 
of democratic values. (JHP) 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES DEBACLE 



The treat dismal swimp of today's 
school curriculum is not reading 
or writing, not math or science; not 
even foreign language study. It is social 
studies, a field that has been getting 
slimier and more tangled ever since is 
changed its name from **history** 
around 1916. It is also a subject 
students sddom \xVt» and one that is 
doing a wretched job of forging histori- 
cally knowledgeable citizens with a 
passion for democracy. 
Consider some recent evidence: 
•Nearly half the high school seniors 
tested in Baltimore in 1987 could not 
fmd the United Sutes on a world map. 

•Half the 400 undergraduates enroll- 
ing inrtbeir first coHege-leve! geography 
course at the University of "fomessee at 
Knoxville in 1984 could not Hnd Japan 
or the Mi«ldle East on a world map. 
One in three could not locate Europe 
•Barely half of American eleventh 
graders in 1976 knew that each sute 
elects two U.S. senators (and just 35 
percent knew the circumstance in 
which a state might have au>re senators 
than represenutives). 

•On the nrst«ever national assess- 
ment ofstudetus* knowledge of Ameri- 
can history; conduaed in early 1986, 
Diane Ravitch and I diKOvered that 
tvKKhirds of all high school juniors do 
not know when Lincoln was President 
or whet' the Gvil was fought* asd 
that more than half lack basic under- 
standing of the Constitution. The 
Federalist^ the Dred Scoa decision, the 
EmarKipation Proclamation, Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, the Scopes trial Jim 
Cnow and Reconstruction. Bear in 
mind: eleventh grade is the customary 
year for studying US history, and 
four-fifths of the youngsters taking 
pan in ttiis assessment wttt then en- 
rolled in i*uch coimes. 



ChaurEFiM^Jn isasastamsKreian^ 
for meardt and impfwemem in the 
Department cfEduouiofL Wsmoare- 
ceru book (with Diane Renntcht is What 
Do Our 17-Yfar-OIds Know?: A Repon 
on the First National Assessment of 
History aiul Literaturt (Harper A 



In education, when discontented 
with the outcomes, we can usually 
blame the delivery system: such famil- 
iar flaws as scanty, mindless home- 
work; puerile textbooks; ill-prepared 
teachers; slack standards and low cx- 
pecutions. The Held of social studies 
certainly partakes of all these transmis- 
sion glitches. But the most serious fail- 
ings of social studies are conceptual, 
philoiopfaicaL ecn ideoiogicaL Simply 
stated, what roost ^'esperu'* in the ftdd 
want studcnu to tears is not what most 
paitnu and citizens etpea them to 
krww. 

In fact, knowMgt itsdfjs in some 
peril It was but one of five categories 
in a 1981 "^Statement on Essentials'* 
produced by the primary professional 
organization in this Add, the National 
Cbundl for the Social Studies (NCSS). 
And under this heading, as muds em- 
phasis was given to knowledge about 
economics, social institutions, inter- 
group and interpei3onal xdationships, 
and **work{-wide rdatiomhips of all 
soru** as to gcograph); fovcnunent, 
arid the ^'history and culture of our na- 
tion and the world*** In any case, 
transmission of knowledge is not the 
overriding goal of social studies, ac- 
cording to another influential NCSS 
statement adopted in 1913. Rather, the 
main objective is *1o prepart young 
people to identify, uoderstarxt and 
work to solve the problems chat face 
our increaangly diverse nation and in- 
terdependent world.** 

The notion of "interdependency** re- 
curs throughout the writings and 
speeches of leaders in this Add. Small 
wonder that youngsters wind up not 
kiKmng mudi about the history of the 
United Sutes or the lore of Western 
dvillzaiioQ. The social studies event 
forrir regards any sudi curricular orien- 
tadon as reactionary and chauvinistic 
In his pitsidential addrea to the NCSS 
in November 1917, Florida Intema- 
tkmal Univcruty profiessor Jan Ibcker 
warned against the ""nationalization of 
knowIedgcT and termed ""global inter- 
dependenccT **rht most formidable 
challenge to social studies m the Unit^ 
Sutes today and tomorrow.** He de- 



voud the rest of an impassioned lecture 
to distinguishinf between the ""territo- 
rial sut^ and the 'tradins state:** The 
former, whidi Tucker branded an ar- 
chaic concept needing to be apunged 
from American dassreomSr ^'depends 
upon the direa conuol of territory and 
military strength to provide security 
and weU-being for iu dtizens.** In the 
trading state; by contiist, ^'strength is 
derivet! fn^ nation^s succeuful par* 
tidpation in an interdependent global 
trading network*** Teaching this view 
of worid affairs means ^^recognizling] 
the interesu of other nations and peo* 
pies as authentic In the trading sute» 

a fundamental cultural redprodty 
must be assumed** 

Remember that %»« are not here con- 
sidering the curriculum of a liberal arts 
college or graduate business school We 
are examining what %viU be uught to 
eight- and fifteen-year-olds, to boys 
and girls who are ape to know Uttle save 
what they learn in school Cultural rec- 
iprodty ish*t easy if you've no idea 
what a culture is or of what your own 
consists. 

Today's fashionable notions in sodal 
studies did not resuh from some abrupt 
shift in the post-Vietnam, post-Water- 
gate era--though doubtleu the left- 
ward tilt and relativistic tendendes of 
many contemporary teachers are asso- 
dated with their having come of age in 
the 1960$ and seventies. lUther. what 
we are seeing is the acaunulation of 
some sewity years of curricular and 
pedagogical revisiom'sm. In fact there 
is some irony in the ^'global** orienu- 
tion of today*s reformerv who would 
have youngsters stan by understanding 
the oneness of all humankind before 
turning to matters more spedHc to 
themselves and ihdr nation. For one of 
the big curriculum reforms of the 1920s 
and thinies wis the introducnon into 
dementary school sodal studies of the 
^'iecpanding environmenu** approach* 
whereby children are first uu^t about 
themselves their families, their Khools 
and neighborhoods^ only gnduaily^as 
the child got oIder^%tadening the per- 



speaive to include more distant places 
and unfamiliar folk. One might think 
of today's reformers as aficionados of 
**contraaing environments, moving 
from the universal to the panicular. 

Often, though, the particulars are 
never reached. That is why our young- 
sten* minds are filled with so little real 
information, jRoUowing Dewty*s lead, 
manyjeducaion disdain "mere know|. 
edge.** For thsnu the supreme goal of 
schooling is ••problem solving,- and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in 
sodal studies. Consider James A. 
Banks's popular manual for teachers of 
this fidd» which staru by stipulating 
that the overriding goal of a **modern 
sodal studies curriculum" is to help 
••studenu devetep the aDiUty to make 
ttfJectivB decisions.** As for knowledge. 
Banks writes, "traditional sodal studies 
curricula emphasize the mastery of 
low-levd facts, such as the names of 
rivers, capital dties and imponant 
dates.** That tradition must now be 
rooted out and replaced by a ""focus on 
higher Icvds of knowledge rather than 
on facts,** 
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Evn at lodil itudta hjM bicottc a 
inb btf of oimt mou» «satt 
•ocUl Kknoi; ooe*i(oridiaii« and opin* 
{ocHnoQ|criiit by uxunlonDid cfailta 
and hairinfonnad adulu» b hat not 
playod a vsy large lok iaibe aduca* 
tioQ of youfis AfficricanL EtcBwmary 
school uachen typicaOy spend ody 
mioutet a day 00 it, and if cherr it aaed 
to ek out moct time for leading or 
maih, those minutei may be sacrifioed 
Nor does the subjea loom laiye in hish 
school The avcfiie 19C2 fnduaia had 
aocumulatad K coona cndttt ia 
sodal studia (out of 21 total oediu 
during (bur yean of high school). Be* 
sidet the Ancricaa histonr ooune that 
most schoob fsquiit durinf the lunior 
th> paltry requimneou in social 
studio caa usually be satisHad by such 
eiectivcs as urbao acolofy» iff jtaaaii 



«a»omk4 cnmiooiog); coeriy educi- 
tioa» violence ia Arnenca, even 
•Si^ies UvinT and n% Cekbmioo of 
lifir (which tunis out to include units 
oa ''death education.** oae of todr/s 
tmdiest topia). 

If the food is tainted, one aiftht It- 
tpood, k*s just at «di the poftioos are 
soalL Why should more time and care 
be lenshed 00 a subject that as current* 
ly taught nnget from trivial and inef* 
Ibctuat to mischievous and damaging? 

b's a risk, no doubt about it. But an 
igaomat populace it ac least at aorri* 
soma Tliat It why in effect at have to 
fWa a tao^froot war; to purie the field 
of foofincst and moooceptualize iu 
cootcm and thin to see that mort of 
it it taught lb be learned at wtil at 
taught, ho«t^ social studies oeodt to 
be allo««d to be interesting. Ccrtaioly 
the subject matter it inherently fasd* 
oatinr full of triumphs and tragedies, 
heroes and villains, ootic places and 
straage happemngi^ But wt learn ftom 
eleventh gniders who took part in the 
1914 iss fstment that tod^s typical 
hiaory dass is deathly duIL lectures by 
teachers and readings from vast, plod- 
ding tmbooks chosen because every* 
Unng imaginable is 'Inemiooed'* but 
nothing oomrovcnial is broached. Set- 
dottisdarinniiii isiiaa>jbydastdis> 
cus&oo, individual projects, original 
source materials, or field trips. 

Em if soundly ooocdvad and iffl* 
apnativeiy taught, no siagie year 
course ia American history can do 
onich more than scratch the surfKe of 
this sprawling subject, let alooe the 
other history that at warn our children 
to learn: ancient dvilatioa, medieval 
aad Rmaistance Etaop^ oodcra Eu* 
rope; Alia, Latin Afflvka, aad Africa. 
And what of gaograptayt Of where the 
Nile and Amazon rivan floa^ of why 
the poks are iorcapped, of the routes 
taken great explorers aad where vaat 
human migretioot west from and to? 



Umi there ii dvio, ia maoy raipMs 

the ami difTicuh of these subjccu lo 
tMdi bnuse here the coovictkmft thit 
Mudcms «cqw are at impoftam tt the 
informatioo iherimbibiL It if idativtiy 
simpk (and aofse too cxhilandai) to 
initnia them in the diffemicci be- 
t«m bicameral oad uaicamcnl legii- 
Inm^ the «^iridBp of the electoral 
coOefi; aod the theory of fedenlism. 
But wiU youngsters iagcst a suitable 
Wcad of tolertooe for human differ- 
•oca (rac^ rcKgkNi) and imolenoce 
far ocnaia humaa behavior (chctting. 
otaso^ siochfiilBCM» raid)? WiB they 
absorb aoc OQly the theoretical differ* 
<Mi bcravcs desocney and tocaU- 
tarianism bur also a deep devocioa to 
the fomei and a horror oir the latter? 

Here the proUcm with the sodal 
dies estabitshneM is itt fdentless Ida- 
tivisa. When NCSS prcsideiK Ibcker 
warm aptnsi die "Icnitorial stttr and 
the ^'nationaliiatioa of knowladgc;** he 
is cautiomai against any dear prefer- 
ence for one political or social system 
over another: When Professor Banks 
cxhoru social studies teachen to ei- 
punge the '^tnditional'* approadi, with 
iu "developfncnt of a tenacious and 
non-feflecdve nationaJisai.** and re- 
place it with a ^Idarifted and rtflectivt 
idemiflcatioQ with the wcrM coosnunt- 
ty*** be is signalliag his own eotivic- 
tloBL If the loidcn of this ftcld do not 
theniidm bdieve that democracy is 
the ter of all known systems which 
to organize a society and a pol^ then 
it isn*t Hkdy that founeen-yev-oMs 

studying this sui^ wis end up think- 
ing that* 

A recent episode is illuffiinatin^ Last 
spring ISO prominent Americans 
signed a manifesto called fAotibn^ 
Dcncora(y» Beginning with the premise 
that the survival of democracy *^ 
peods on our transmitting to eadi new 
geoeratioQ the political visioo of liberty 
and equality that unites us as Ameri- 
cans--and a de^ loyaky to the politi- 
cat institutions our founders put to- 
gether to fulfill that vision*** it called 
fc r the sc hoob so become te mote 
purposeful in impaniag to a8 young- 
stcn the knowledge and attzxudes nec- 
essary for "Im infonced* .^oso;^ aUe- 
giABoe to the ideals of a free sodeiy.** 

IVs cksr and rather pointed state- 
not was endorsed by public nguna 
aopas the political spectrum: by 

Gsofie wa and Mary FteriL by Ana 
Uiden and Bil Beooeit. by Wdter 
MondaleandGersId Ford* by Aotbooy 
A>desta and Jeaoe lOrkpatrick, by 
Albcn Shaalsr and Onrin Hatcfc.. k 
«M about as does as it is possible to 
come to an oprwiott of national coo- 
scnsus cooceraing the leading of 
demooraqf. But a few months later; in 
the pagw of the NCSS journal SbcMf 
£AMSfio«, it was denounced for "iBf^ 
tionalistic bias dothed in doaocratic 



rhetoric- Since only NCSS members 
uke thrir journal seriously, the 
manifesto continues to resonate else- 
whert But don't expea the social 
studies dasscs in most American 
schools to heed it any time soon. 



One bright spot in this bieak land- 
scape is California, where in mid- 
1M7 the state board of education 
adopted a new curricular ''ftamework'* 
that oombincs history; geognpby, and 
civiGS into a t««tve-yw sequence that 
also pays dose attention to democratic 
^«hMS» to reasoning and thinking skills, 
aad to such imthwhile social sciences 
as economics: 

Because the new framework will in- 
fluence both state testing and teabook 
adoption, it is apt to be quite influen- 
tial throughout our most populous 
staui But it was no small task to forge 
the consensus embodied in it Some 
pertidpanu wanted to change nothing. 
Others pressed for special treatment 
within the curriculum for one or 
another issue; ethnic group, or view- 
point. The necessary ck)ut came mainly 
from state education chief Bill Honlg« 
who has placed curricular renewal at 
the top of his agenda and who values 
historical knowledge; takes democracy 
seriousl); and prizes cultural literacy 
for all youngsters, not just the college- 
bound. The pand convened by Honig 
ioduded some real historians* old- 
foshiooed readers, unreconstruaed 
patriots, and haniy ticndi flghten. It 
took many hours of debate and some 
iwpunded egos and unfriendly feelinp 
are said to linger in the vicinity of 
Sacramenta But the muk was worth 
iL 

If a state hke Califomia«-and states 
are where most important curricular 
choices git fflade-<an achieve agree- 
ment on a new approach to social stu- . 
dies» why cant the othen? In most, 
tlai^ there is oocounterpan to Honig 
and the social snidies establishment R- 
maitu enamorad of process, problem 
ioNing, and ^obahsm* Althou^ there 
has recently been established an un- 
wieldy 44*member ^'national commis- 
sioir that is supposed to spend several 
years and many philanthropic dollars 
tcrutinidng the estire fiekt the NCSS 
b its primary organisational sponsor 
end flUfly of fcs members are leaders 
oTtbe old guarl This Add, in other 
a wdii is p robably wcapeMe of lefu t m * 
log itsdf. Risky thoudi it is to urge 
gOKtmorSi legisUtorii business leaders, 
n!sd other laymen to engage thcmsches 
hi cunkular dedsioos, s ome ti mes a 
severe jck from outside the educatiot 
esuiblishmem is the only altcnuuivr to 
entropy. Meanwhile; most cbildrm sre 
ctti'tfging from most schools with only 
a Kght dusting of histor); geograph)^ 
airfdvics. n • ° 



